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government, for the final solution of the problems of govern-
ment The great increase of manufactures was rapidly-
redistributing the population and bringing new elements and
problems into politics, and it is impossible ever to know
what England lost by the incapacity of administration
during the last years of the eighteenth century. It was
during these years that a silent revolution was accomplished
which gradually extinguished in England the most stable
and the most robust of all the elements of a nation. By the
neglect or the mistaken treatment of the great problems of
the Poor Law, agriculture, punishment, and education, the
aristocracy, which Burke had thought the ideal system for
governing England, stamped its rule as inadequate and
mischievous. Its epitaph is written in the ruin of the
yeoman class in England. To Pitt, whose whole life was
spent in the House of Commons, and for whom the control
of majorities came to be almost a sovereign end of exist-
ence, the England he governed was a small electorate that
returned him with constant majorities, and a Parliament
which he controlled by his eloquence and by a discretion wise
enough to yield most projects to stubborn prejudice. There
was an aspect of England that was unknown to the master
of the House of Commons. The oligarchy was becoming
closer; the country was losing the priceless benefit of an
independent peasantry; the towns were still under the rule
of corrupt corporations ;l the disproportion between popula-
tion and citizens was becoming more glaring, and scarcely
anywhere did there survive a civic spirit. To complete the
catastrophes that were silently accumulating the materials
for revolution or decay, Pitt himself extinguished the one
great characteristic and saving quality of English politics, the
spirit of free discussion.
The Parliamentary oligarchy had outlived its day of use-
1 Leslie Stephen, Utilitarians, vol. i. p. 99.    "Municipal institutions were
almost at their last point of decay.    Manchester and Birmingham were two of the
largest and most rapidly growing towns.    By the end of the century Manchester
had a population of 90,000, and Birmingham of 70,000.    Both were ruled, so far
as they were ruled, by the remnants of old manorial institutions.3'
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